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these people, these facile Anglo-Indians, and he
was tired and sad. It was like digging in sand, you
could not get to the bottom of their contradictions,
their cross purposes. It was their blood3 the con-
tempt of one part for another; the contempt of
the Britisher for the native he rules,, a contempt
that runs like cold pure metal through the easy
tissues of the native indolence and shiftlessness,
pleasant dishonesty and inconsequence; and the
resentment of the Indian under that domination,
his fight for freedom that is alien to his element of
content^ of settlement and culture if he could but
find peace.
Peace, There could be no peace for these people
who must always be against the winning side, no
matter which side wins5 carrying in themselves
their certainty of defeat. For them a place would
always have to be made, they could call no place
their own; and while he fumed over their be-
haviour^ he marvelled at their courage.
Mr. Lemarchant shifted uneasily in his chair,
Father Ghezzi stirred himself, sat up and said,
"You must send her to see me. You must watch
her, I solemnly warn you...,"
After he had gone. Belle came out of the bed-
room, where she had listened to every word, while
auntie whispered ^to herself that when children
were no longer children they became exceedingly
tiresome. Belle was eating nuts which she cracked
between her teeth.
"Why were you hiding?" stormed father.
Did you hear what he said?'